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“UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST OF 
THESE.” 





By Mary A. Woods. 





If tonight He stood before me, 
No credential in His hand, 
Homeless, poor, despised, unfriended, 
Alien in an alien land; 
If He said—"The joys I offer 
Ask surrender of thine all: 
Take thy cross, arise and follow’— 
Should I answer to the call? 


Yet we dream, in wistful moments, 
When the glare of day is dim, 
That our heart’s extreme of coldness 

Is but cold for lack of Him. 
“Might we face to face behold Thee, 
As of old on plain or hill, 
Feel the sunshine of Thy presence, 
Thou should’st know us children 
still.” 


Hush! for lo! a breath, a murmur, 
Faintly borne from fields afar! 
Measured footsteps, nearing, louden- 
ing, 

As of troops that march to war! 
Footsteps, said 1? Nay, but One Step 
Dulls all else. for thee and me— 
Echoing still a lonely footfall 
On the hills of Galilee! 


Listen! ‘tis the tramp of millions, 
‘Tis the army of the slave— 
Tortured souls, for whom their tor- 
ment 
Holds no respite but the grave! 
Homeless, poor, despised, unfriended— 
Christian, hear them ere thou die! 
In the fire and in the whirlwind 
He, thy Lord, is passing by. 
—The Common Cause. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois, fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, has upheld the constitution- 
ality of the law limiting the time of 
women’s labor in factories, laundries, 
etc., to ten hours a day. This is a 
cause for rejoicing. Some theorists 
object to such legislation, on the 
ground that it is an interference with 
women’s freedom of contract. But 
freedom of contract is not unlimited. 
At one time in the world’s history, a 
man was allowed to sell himself into 
slavery. Today such a contract is 
recognized as contrary to public pol- 
icy, and is held void. A time is com- 
ing when it will be recognized as 
against public policy for éither men or 
women to bind themselves to work 
under conditions ruinous to health, 
and all such contracts will be held null 
and void. The Illinois decision is a 
step in that direction. 


When the woman suffrage petitions 
were presented in the U. S. Senate, 





the last one handed in was that from 
Wisconsin. There had been a good 
deal of talking and moving about 
while the other senators presented the 
petitions from their respective States, 
and in some cases their remarks could 
not be distinctly heard; but when Sen- 
ator La Follette rose, there was dead 
silence. One might have heard a pin 
drop; and the few manly words with 
which he declared himself in favor of 
equal rights for women reached every 
ear. 





The Chicago Daily News has an 
amusing cartoon, representing some 
possible effects of the approach of the 
comet, in the way of quickening the 
human conscience. The comet, with a 
fiery mane swimming behind it, is 
headed for the earth, a large globe on 
which are seen prominent citizens in 
a state of commotion. Rockefeller is 
putting up a sign announcing that oil 
has been marked down to two cents a 
gallon. The Milk Trust carries a 
transparency bearing the legend, “Our 
Motto—Save the Babies!”’ The word 
“Profits” has been scratched out and 
“Babies” substituted. Morgan throws 
down a crown labelled, “Money Dic- 
tatorship.”” Baer of the Coal Trust is 
scudding for dear life, holding out be- 
fore him a proclamation, “Anthracite 
will be given away for one month.” 
Ballinger is handing in his resigna- 
tion, Guggenheim deeding back Alaska 
to the United States, tax-dodgers are 
asking to have their assessments raised 
and grafters hastening to disgorge 
their plinder. Last, but not least, a 
perspiring politician puts into the 
eager hands of a suffragette a slip of 
paper, labelled “Vote,” with the breath- 
less remark, “I always said you ought 
to have it, ma’am!” 





SOCIAL JELLY-FISHES. 





“Jelly-fishes of society” is the graph- 
ic expression applied by Mrs. John 
B. Henderson, wife of former U. S. 
Senator Henderson, to those women 
who are so idle and self-indulgent as 
to shrink from the responsibility of 
the ballot. Mrs. Henderson, in an in- 
terview in the Washington Post, says 
that all good citizens ought to wish to 
do their part in bringing about good 
government. She adds that her per- 
sonal experience in securing signa- 
tures to petitions for good objects has 
led her to believe that the wives of 
poor men are quite as apt to be on the 
right side of moral questions as are 
the richer and more highly-educated 
women. She thinks it is a great mis- 
take to look upon the wives of work- 
ing people as dangerous or undesirable 
voters. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Lucy M. Salmon, professor of 
history at Vassar College, has been 
chosen by the Poughkeepsie Chamber 
of Commerce to head a committee to 
clean up the town. Miss Salmon in- 
tends to make an energetic movement 
against untidy backyards and to push 
a campaign for community cleanliness. 





Miss Abby Howe Turner, associate 
professor of zoology at Mount Holyoke 
College, is studying this year at Har- 
vard Medical School. The Woman’s 
Education Association f-llowship for 
1910-11 has been awarded to Miss Tur- 
ner, and she will continue her studies 
at Harvard Medical next year. 





In her book, “The Education of 
Women,” just issued by the University 
of Chicago Press, Miss Marion Talbot 
advises changes and specialization in 
education to meet the conditions, in- 
terests and responsibilities of women. 
Prof. Talbot’s long service as instruct- 
or at Wellesley, secretary and later 
president of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Ed- 
ucation of Women, and dean of women 
at the University of Chicago, has given 
her opportunity for the study of her 
subject. “Education of Women” con- 
tains exhaustive historical data re- 
garding the educational progress of 
women, and descriptions of the sys- 


| 


“wha' they want t’vote for sh’ hike 


tem and methods prevailing today in 
the elementary, secondary and _ col- 
legiate grades. 





Four hundred Bryn Mawr women 
are busy preparing to give on May 7 
a reproduction of the revels, games 
and plays of May Day in Old Eng- 
land. The proceeds of this fete will 
be offered by the undergraduates as 
their share of the million-dollar en- 
dowment required to perpetuate the 
work of the college. Hundreds of grad- 
uates, with their husbands, brothers 
and families are planning a _ pilgrim- 
age on this occasion to the college 
green. Mrs. Taft has promised to be 
one of the patronesses of the fete, and 
with Baroness Uchida, wife of the new 


Japanese ambassador, and Baroness 
Serge Alexander Korff, both Bryn 
Mawr graduates, will head a party 
from the capital. F. M. A. 





PROF. BOWNE’S WIT. 





Francis J. McConnell, D. D:, Presi- 
dent of De Pauw University, gave the 
principal address at the memorial 
meeting for Dr. Borden P. Bowne. It 
was a noble tribute to a great man. 
The address is published in full in 
Zion's Herald of April 20. President 
McConnell said of Professor Bowne, 
among other good things: 

“Bowne’s keen wit is well known, 
but perhaps not all know the real 
principle which inspired many of the 
sharpest sallies—that principle being 
simply this, that it is impossible to 
treat with respect that which is not 
inherently respectable. The sting of 
the sarcasm was its truth. We have 
no feeling of regret that in an article 
published in the North American Re- 
view on the very day of Bowne’s 
death there were flashes of this fa- 
mous power. Who would be willing 
to do without that little dart which 
flies out against the opponents of the 
higher education of women—that 
comment on the masculine winner of 
the wranglership at Cambridge who 
was granted the prize simply because 
he was a man, though a woman had 
actually beaten him by a long lead in 
the examination—the remark that in 
this case the man who had been 
granted the prize had been next, 
though not adjacent, to the real win- 
ner?” 





WHEN MARK TWAIN CONQUERED 
OXFORD. 





Among the many tender and appre- 
ciative tributes paid to the memory 
of Mark Twain is one by Helen Ring 
Robinson, who was present when he 
received a degree from the University 
of Oxford. She writes in the Denver 
News: 

Many honors had been his in the 
glad days and the grey of a long life. 
But that one day—that Recognition 
Day at the ancient Foundation—must 
have lingered in his memory as a su- 
preme day of days even till that final 
moment when all earthly sounds and 
memories faltered and faded and 
ceased amid the mists of the Great 
Divide. ‘ 

My own memory still thrills when 
I recall the day. There were throngs 
of tourists from all parts of the world 
gathered in the venerable University 
city. There were college dons. There 
were athletic undergraduates. There 





were famous scholars and statesmen. 





QUITE TRUE — BUT WOMEN ARE SO UNREASONABLE 


t'know ! Haven't they gol us 
% take care /of vem?” 


There were princes. And a _ distin- 
guished company were to receive de- 
grees that June day at the ancient 
seat of learning which may truly be 
called the alma mater of our own 
proudest American universities. There 
was a famous Boer general whom Eng- 
land had first conquered and now was 
conquered by in turn. There was a 
labor and_ socialistic leader whom 
the Oxford of a century ago might 
have sent to prison, had it been in her 
power, but would surely never have 
welcomed to her seats of the mighty. 

But chief among them all walked 
Mark Twain. There were cheers for 
this man as he stepped forward to re- 
ceive his honorary degree. There were 
cries of approval and shouts of ap- 
plause for that one. But when the old 
yet alert and vigorous white-haired 
American humorist appeared, the man 
who in every word written by his pen 
had always been an enthusiast for lib- 
erty, for truth, for justice—then, as a 
young Rhoades scholar beside me ex- 
pressed it, “Old Oxford just let herself 
go!” 

It was a great day. A day on which 
the cause of American letters came to 
its own. 

“Hail! Hail! Hail, Mark Twain!” 
So the strong young voices shouted. 
And the other voices, not so young 
and strong. 

“Hail! Hail! Hail! Mark Twain.” 

And now today the other word must 
be added. 

Hail and Farewell. 





JANE ADDAMS’S NEW HONOR. 





A woman has for the first time been 
elected to membership in the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. The con- 
stitution and by-laws do not provide 
for women as members, but the ways 
and means committee ignored such 
trifles at its luncheon last week, and 
unanimously chose Miss Jane Addams 
as honorary member, after she had 
delivered an address on social cen- 
tres in schools. Homer A. Stillwell, 
president of the association, owned 
that the proceeding might be irregu- 
lar; but he would not admit that the 
rules were more important than the 
membership of Miss Addams. 





MISS ELLIOTT’S LECTURES. 





Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott of Se- 
wanee, Tenn., whose stories of South- 
ern life have been so much admired, 
is giving readings from her books, 
“Jerry,” “The Making of Jane,” “The 
Durket Sperret,” and her short stories. 
She also lectures upon a remarkably 
wide variety of subjects, including 
Women and Civilization, Genealogy, 
Morals and Manners, Women as Wo- 
men and Some Modern Misconceptions, 
Mysticism as a Social Contribution, 
Mothers Past and Present, The Bar- 
gain of Life; or, The Law of Compen- 
sation, The Honest Liar, The Drama 
as an Agency of Reform, The Novel 
as an Agency of Reform, The Club 
Movement as an Agency of Reform, 
Spirit of the Twentieth Century in 
Fiction, The Evolution of the Child. 
Story, An Essay in Folk-Lore, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Miss Mitford and 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Some 
Quietly Great Women, Book-Makers, 
Brain-Pickers and Literary Bread- 


Pills, and Two Modern 
Maeterlinck and Chesterton. 

“The Status of Woman” is the sub- 
ject to be discussed by the Western 
New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs during the coming year. The 
social, political, industrial and ethical 
conditions bearing on women are all 
to be considered. 


Essayists: 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. Ella W. Brown, editor of Our 
Messenger, official organ of Kansas 
W. C. T. U., will become a member of 
the faculty of Fairmount College at 
Wichita, for the year 1910-11. Mrs. 
Brown will be at the head of the Eng- 
lish department. 


Miss Esther Blonstein, a seven-year- 
old pianist, is playing at concerts in 
Chicago. Little Esther took a free 
scholarship in the musical department 
of the University of Chicago when five 
years of age. Since then she has 
taken gold and silver medals at the 
Chicago College of Music. 

Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison, wife of 
Ex-Mayor Carter H. Harrison of Chi- 
cago, has arranged with her publish- 
érs to bring out in the fall a full- 
fledged novel. Mrs. Harrison's previ- 
ous reputation has been made in her 
fairy tales. “Sayrane,” the forthcom- 
ing work, will have Egypt for a back- 
ground, 

Miss Belle Kearney has made a con- 
tract to lecture twice a day, six days 
in the week, for five months, at the 
Lincoln Chautauquas in Illinois, begin- 
ning May 17, and ending October 2. 
And yet some people say that women 
have not physical strength to stand 
the strain of casting a ballot once a 
year! After finishing her Illinois 
work, and taking a few weeks’ rest, 
she will,lecture for another month, in 
the late fall, under the auspices of the 
Alkahest Lecture Bureau of Atlanta, 
Ga. Miss Kearney is at present rest- 
ing at her home in Balfour, Miss., with 
her mother, who will be 79 in June. 
One who knows the elder lady says, 
“She is full of activity, and her mind 
is as brilliant as a star.” 

Miss Alice Henry, president of the 
new West Side Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, is a native of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. For thirteen years 
she served on the editorial staff of 
The Australasian. She became a 
worker for woman suffrage and for 
bettering the conditions of dependent 
and delinquent children. She spent 
six months in Great Britain, investi- 
gating social conditions before com- 
ing to this country a few years ago. 
Miss Henry is a business-like and ex- 
perienced woman. She is valued as 
a helpful addition to the suffrage 
forces of this country, because of her 
intimate knowledge of the good re- 
sults of woman suffrage in practice, 
her reasonableness and common 
sense, adaptability and tact. 

Mrs. W. V. Ebersole, chairman of 
the biennial hotel committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
announces that local headquarters of 
the committee are now at No. 612 
West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O., and 
all requests for information regarding 
hotel accommodations should be sent 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
Hotel Sinton, official headquarters dur- 
ing the biennial meeting, announces 
that it cannot take additional guests, 
as it has contracted with regular bi- 
ennial delegates for the use of all of 
its rooms from May 10 to 18, inclusive. 
Mrs. Ebersole has arranged for 
special rates at seven other hotels 
near headquarters and urges early 
registration. 

Mrs. Higbee was introduced by 
Gov. Eberhardt of Minnesota as the 
presiding officer at one of the sessions 
of the Conservation Congress recently 
held in St. Paul. She made a grace- 
ful speech of greeting, and then pre- 
sented Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
whose address was heard by the larg- 
est audience assembled during the 
Congress. Mrs. Crane made but lit- 
tle reference to “Votes for Women,” 
but her address “was one of the most 
effective arguments for equal suffrage 
which has been heard here for years,” 
says the St. Paul Despatch. She 
made it quite clear that women have 
even more of an interest in clean 
streets, pure food and the enforce- 
ment of protective laws for the young 
than many men. The next morning 
Mrs. Crane talked to a gathering of 
women and told of the work of the 
Women’s Civic League of Kalama- 





zoo, Mich. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The women of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, are making a vig- 
orous effort to secure the same rights 
in the church as belong to other mem- 
bers of the laity. At present women 
cannot vote in church meetings, or 
hold even the humblest church office. 


They are legally debarred from being! 


church stewards, or 


of. Sunday schools. 


superintendents 
Hundreds of wo- 
men are acting in these capacities ille- 
gally, having been pressed into service 
through the necessities of the church. 
The Woman's Board of Home Missions 
dignified, temperate 
and womanly memorial to the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, South, 
which will meet next month in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., asking that lay women 
may be granted the same rights in the 
church as laymen. 

The Southern Methodist women have 
published a number of effective leaflets 
in support of their claim. One is a 
sort of “Eminent Opinions’—a com- 
pilation of short expressions from a 
large number of women distinguished 
for their good works in the church. 
Another sets forth the status of wo- 
men in other denominations, showing 
that Methodist women have fewer 
rights than the women of any other 
Protestant church in the South. 

The women's plea is meeting with 
large support. Six out of eight Con- 
ference Societies which have held 
their annual meetings have endorsed 
it by overwhelming majorities—Flor- 
ida, Alabama, North Alabama, North 
Mississippi, North Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Five City Mission Boards, a 
number of District Conferences and 
the Florida Annual Conference have 
also adopted the memorial. 

The women’s presentation of their 
ease is characterized by common 
sense, reason and moderation. The 
sort of opposition they have to meet 
may be judged from a four-page arti- 
cle in the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate of April 15, by one E. C. Reeves. 
He says, among other things: 

It required six thousand years to 
organize a school to fight the eternal 
decree that fixed the spheres for man 
and woman. Susan B. Anthony and 
Julia Ward Howe fought to the limit 
of their great abilities, and did make 
their impress upon society; but it was 
like the effect of the rough iron rasped 
across the polished statue of Parian 
marble, or of the loud-colored paint 


has addressed a 


daubed over a noble production of 
Michael Angelo. The names of those 
misguided women are but synonyms 


for what is coarse and unrefined, and 
are never spoken in the same breath 
with what is lovely in woman. 

In the M. E. Church at the North 
and West, and in most other denomi- 
nations, it is now regarded as a mat- 
ter of course that women should have 
the same voice in church affairs as the 
rest of the laity. Anything else 
would be looked upon as ridiculous. 
So it is both pleasant and amusing to 
see the conservatives in the M. E. 
Church, South, predicting from wo- 
men’s vote in the church all the sad 
results that conservatives elsewhere 
predict from women’s vote in the 
State. The objections are even laugh- 
ably alike. 

A few “Antis” have developed 
among Southern Methodist women, and 
ihe opponents say that “the women are 
not united.” One objector declares, 
“Home nor motherhood is within the 
compass of the memorial.” Another 
says that less than thirty women have 
been elected lay delegates to the M. E. 
General Conference in sixteen years— 
like the anti-suffragist who first ob- 
jected to equal rights on the ground 
that there would be a general rush of 
women into office, and now calls wo- 
man suffrage a failure on the ground 
that only about a score of women have 
ever been elected to the Legislature in 
the enfranchised States. When the 
memorialists point to the millions that 
the women have raised for missions, 
and their many other good works, 


these churchly “Antis” say the fact 
that the women have been able to ac- 
complish all this without a vote shows 
that they do not need a vote. The 
memorialists are charged with seeking 
“to obliterate the distinctions between 
man and woman.” A woman who 
wants a vote in the meetings of her 
church is described as “a female strut- 
ting in the garb of masculinity.” An 
“Anti” sister says rebukingly to those 
misguided women who think that a 
woman ought to be allowed to be a 
Sunday-school superintendent: 


The question for the woman to con- 
sider is not “Have I a right to hold 
official position?” but “Can I best 
serve the Church by asking that she 
impose this additional responsibility 
when already so much of her work is 
left for my hands?” 

It is asserted of the M. E. Church, 





| North, that “no forward movement in 
| that great ecclesiastical body has been 
}attributable to the voice and vote of 
| women in its legislative 
;and the conclusion 


assembly,” 
is drawn that no 
| woman must vote on any church mat- 
| ter. 

claim 
have 


Anti-suffragists that women 
ought not to equal rights be- 
cause the millennium has not arrived 
|in the enfranchised States. Brother 
i|K. C. Reeves makes a parallel’ argu- 
|}ment against giving them equal rights 
lin the church and Sunday school. He 
| Says: 


The 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 


|with more than double as many 
women members as has ours, con- 
ferred the “equal rights and _ privi- 


| leges’” on her women. And within the 
| territory of that Church the streets 
are still filthy; and tenants still burn 
rails, although inhibited by civil law; 
houses of prostitution still barter souls 
for pelf; and there—not so in our ter- 
|ritory—the “white slave trade” has 
been inaugurated since the women 
were endowed with equal rights with 
the laity. 

With this astonishing passage, we 
conclude our quotations. The women 
of the M. E. Church, South, have our 
sympathy and best wishes in their 
movement for an equal voice with the 
laymen in the affairs of the church. 
Its success is only a question of time. 
Meanwhile, some of the objections 
brought against it will add to the 
zaiety of nations, and will incidentally 
enlarge the membership of the Suf- 
frage Associations in the Southern 
States. A. 8. B. 





ILLINOIS TEN-HOUR LAW 
UPHELD. 





The Illinois Supreme Court on 
April 21 upheld the constitutionality 
of the law enacted by the Legislature 
of 1909, which prohibits the employ- 
ment of women in factories, laundries, 
ete., for a period longer than ten hours 
a day. The court says: 

“It is known to all men, and of what 
we know as men we cannot profess to 
be ignorant as judges: 

“That woman's physical structure 
and the performance of maternal func- 
tions place her at a great disadvantage 
in the battle of life. 

“That, while a man can work for 
more than ten hours a day without 
injury to himself, a woman, especially 
when the burdens of motherhood are 
upon her, cannot. 

Standing Held to Hurt Health. 

“that, while a man can work stand- 
ing upon his feet for more than ten 
hours a day, day after day, without 
injury to himself, a woman cannot. 

“That to require a woman to stand 
upon her feet for more than ten hours 
in any one day and to perform severe 
manual labor while thus standing has 
the effect of impairing her health. 

“And, as weakly and sickly women 
cannot be the mothers of vigorous 
children, it is of the greatest import- 
ance to the public that the State take 
such measures as may be necessary 
to protect its women from the conse- 
quences produced by long-continued 
manual labor in those occupations 
which tend to break them down physi- 
cally, 

Falls Within Police Power. 

“It would seem obvious, therefore, 
that legislation which limits the num- 
ber of hours which women shall be 
permitted to work to ten hours in a 
single day in such employments as are 
earried on in mechanical establish- 
ments, factories and laundries would 
tend to preserve the health of women 
and assure the production of vigorous 
offspring by them, and would conduce 
directly to the health, morals and gen- 
eral welfare of the public, and that 
such legislation would fall clearly 
within the police powers of the Suate.” 

The case was brought to the Su- 
preme Court on an appeal from the 
action of Judge Tuthill, who enjoined 
State’s Attorney Wayman and State 
Factory Inspector Davies from punish- 
ing W. C. Ritchie & Co. for violating 
the law. Ritchie & Co., a firm that 


the child labor law, was backed by the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
while the upholders of the ten-hour 





has been repeatedly convicted under’ 





bill were backed by the Women’s 
Trade Union League, Jane Addams 
and most of the settlement workers, 
and many societies of women. Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston went on 
to Chicago to help argue the case for 
the women. An exhaustive brief on 
the subject had been prepared by Mr. 
Brandeis and Miss Goldmark for the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Oregon 
case, when the same principle was up- 
held. State’s Attorney Wayman, At- 
torney William G. Calhoun, the pres- 
ent minister to China, and Attorney 
Daniel A. Harper also argued in sup- 
port of the Illinois ten-hour law. 

It is said that Ritchie and the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association did not expect 
to win the case, but secured the in- 
junction in order to spin out the legal 
proceedings and stave off a final de- 
cision long enough to enable them to 
work their women employees overtime 
during the rush season of last Christ- 
mas. 

In the laundries it has been the cus- 
tom all the year around to work the 
girls from fourteen to sixteen hours 
on the rush days of the week. 


WOMEN IN MEAT RIOTS. 








The argument that women must not 
vote because they do not fight will soon 
be obsolete, if the drift of things goes 
on in the present direction much long- 
er. Insurgency is in the air, and has 
spread even to the women. 

A striking example is the mobbing 
of the “kosher” butcher shops in New 
York City by the Jewish women of the 
East Side, as a protest against the 
rise in the price of meat. The Literary 
Digest says: 

With “Don’t buy meat” as their 
watchword and “Don’t sell meat” as 
their battle-cry, the indignant house- 
wives succeeded in putting out of busi- 
ness for the time some 1800 of the 2000 
Jewish butcher-shops in the city. 
Armed with milk-bottles of kerosene, 
bands of women and children would 
descend upon such shops as had the 
temerity to keep open, maul the pro- 
prietor, drench his stock with oil, and 
often, if the police did not appear in 
time, wreck his place. Sometimes a 
courageous butcher armed his family 
with horsewhips to repel the invaders. 
while others, possessed of finer gen- 
eralship, met the combination of kero- 
sene and femininity with streams of 
water from the hose. 

The boycott, as reported in the New 
York American, “swept from the ghet- 
tos to Harlem and the Bronx down 
through the crowded lower East Side 
and then across into the newer colo- 
nies in Brownsville, Williamsburg, and 
East New York,” until it had involved 
“nearly a million consumers.” As lead- 
ership developed, picketing was estab- 
lished, and co-operative meat-shops 
were organized to answer the assertion 
that the high retail prices are the un- 
avoidable result of present conditions. 
Of the methods of the boycotters the 
New York World says: 

“The women in crowds swarm about 
open butcher-shops and demand that 
they close until prices of kosher meat 
are lower. If the proprietor closes 
they go away. If he doesn’t, they 
break windows, smash up the fixtures, 
throw kerosene on the meat, and some- 
times assault the owner and members 
of his family, as well as the policemen 
who try to stop hostilities.” 

The Western Christian Advocate 
says: 

“Amazons in gray wigs and shawls— 
the thrifty housewives of the ghetto, 
whose lives are a continual struggle 
to make the frugal both ends meet— 
have led the forces against the retail 
meat dealers. Their desperate circum- 
stances must plead their excuse. It is 
the only way they know of fighting, 
and the situation to them had become 
intolerable. They saw themselves, as 
they thought, robbed, and. they were 
helpless to remedy conditions. Eking 
out starvation wages at the best in the 
sweat shops; working early and late 
for the few cents which mean exist- 
ence to them, they were not prepared 
to stand even the slightest increase in 
the cost of foodstuffs.” 

In many cases the retail butchers are 
in sympathy with the boycotters, but 
declare themselves powerless to hold 
the prices down when the Beef Trust 
decides to force them up. Some of 
the butchers who submitted to the boy- 
cott and closed their shops afterward 
joined forces with the rioters. The 
N. Y. World says: 

“Four hundred retail kosher butch- 
ers, who had closed, gathered around 
the store of the United Dressed Beef 
Company at Forty-fourth street and 
First avenue and, aided by a crowd of 
women, attacked the wagons of any 
dealers who called there for meat.” 

Congressman Otto Foelker of Wil- 
liamsburg, who has offered a bill for 
removing the tariff on meat, was the 
hero of several large meetings in his 
section. At Eckford Hall, where he 
spoke before the United Master Butch- 
ers’ Association, that organization 
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placed itself on record as in sympathy 
with the meat strikers and with him, 
too. “Free cattle,” these butchers de- 
clared, would solve the whole difficulty. 

Mr. Charles Brown, a retired butch- 
er, asserts that “the big packers alone 
are responsible for the high price of 
meat,” and. that they hoodwink the 
Government by paying large prices to a 
few favored cattle-raisers, while buy- 
ing from the rest at less than half this 
price. He writes in the N. Y. Evening 
Mail: 

“I have been in communication with 
friends and relatives in Nebraska who 
are cattle-raisers, and they inform me 
that the trust is paying them 43-4 
cents for live beef, while a few raisers 
judiciously chosen here and _ there 
throughout the country are paid nine 
cents for the same grade of beef. 

“They say that when Government 
representatives ask to know the price 
the trust is paying for cattle, they are 
taken to the few chosen men who re- 
ceive high rates and are shown bills 
of sale confirming the trust's state- 
ments that it is impossible for it to 
sell meat at lower prices on account of 


the scarcity of cattle and high prices; 


charged by the breeders.” 

The Beef Trust has the country by 
the throat. It says to the cattle- 
raisers, on the one hand, “We will pay 
you so much and no more.” On the 
other it says to the consumer, “You 
must pay us so much, and no less.” 
By forcing down the price to the pro- 
ducer, and forcing it up to the con- 
sumer, the trust wrings increased 
profits out of the people at both ends. 

One result is that the “average wo- 
man,” the domestic woman, is getting 
acutely interested in public questions 
which formerly left her indifferent. 
The philanthropic and altruistic wo- 
man became interested in_ politics 
when she learned that, in the words of 
Frances E. Willard, “The Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule are 
voted up or voted down on election 
day.’ New even the poor and illiterate 
woman is finding out that the price of 
her family’s dinner is voted up or voted 
down on election day. How long will 
it be béfore she wants to cast her bal- 
lot into the scale? A. S. B. 





OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 





Under the title, “Pearls of Parlia- 
mentary Life,” the Literary Digest 
has compiled a_ series of recent 
cases of tempestuous behavior by the 
sex that is acknowledged on all hands 
to be fit for political responsibilities. 
The Digest says: 

It takes a brave man, it would 
seem, to face one of the legislative 
assemblies of the Old World, or even 
to go on the stump in a political 
campaign. In opening the electoral 
contest in France at a town called 
St. Chamond, Premier Briand was re- 
cently mobbed by political opponents 
and adherents of the Secialist Jaurés. 
In the midst of a free fight between 


Socialists, Anarchists, and Republi- 
cans, the President of the Council 
was with difficulty and danger 


dragged off by his friends, and es- 
caped to the railway station. Some- 
thing neighboring on a riot also oc- 
curred recently in the German Im- 
perial Parliament when Mr. von Ol- 
denburg told certain Radical leaders 
who would not answér questions he 
put, that they had “absolutely no 
sense of honor.” This disturbing 
element had previously shocked the 
Reichstag by saying that the Kaiser 
ought to be in a position to order any 
lieutenant ‘to send ten men to shut 
up the Reichstag.” But much more 
serious was the riot in the Hungarian 
Parliament, which the London Daily 
Mail’s Vienna correspondent thus 
describes. 

“Wild uproar and 
scenes were witnessed in the Hun- 
garian lower house today after a 
royal rescript pronouncing the disso- 
lution of the Chamber had been read. 

“Count Batthyany, on behalf of the 
Independent party, rose protesting 
against the dissolution, which he said 
was illegal and _ anti-constitutional, 
the budget not having yet been 
passed. Protests to the same effect 
were raised by M. Franz Kossuth in 
the name of his party and others. 

“The Premier, Count Khuen Heder- 
vary, rose to offer reasons for dissolu- 
tion, but his speech evoked a storm 
of indignation. He said the Opposi- 
tion misinterpreted the law, but his 
words could not be heard amid the 
general tumult, and the sitting had 
repeatedly to be suspended. Each 
time the Premier tried to continue his 
speech he was prevented, amid deaf- 
ening cries and insults from the Op- 
position. To make himself audible 
te the shorthandwriters the Premier 
left his seat, advancing toward them. 

“This was the signal for a scene 
never before witnessed in the Hun- 
garian Parliament. The Opposition 
left their seats and rushed toward the 
Premier, hurling inkstands, metal 
match-boxes, heavy books, and all 
sorts of missiles at his head. Cabi- 
net Ministers rushed to his defense. 
The Premier’s face was soon covered 
with blood, and he was seen falling 
into the arms of his supporters. A 
heavy inkstand and a match-stand in- 
flicted two big wounds, one on the 
forehead and the other on the cheek. 


disgraceful 








“At the same time the Minister of 
Agriculture and others who came to 
his support were more or less bleed- 
ing from wounds received by the 
missiles.” 

Nobody suggests that incidents of 


this kind prove the unfitness of men 
for political responsibilities. But 
when a few women are impolite 
enough to do a little mild hissing, a 
chorus of wiseacres declares that 
women must learn more self-com- 
mand before they can be trusted with 
the ballot. 

Even among the more phlegmatic 
English, disorderly scenes take place. 
A recent speech by the Prime Minis- 
ter in the House of Commons was re- 
ceived by the Conservatives “with 
jeers and hisses.” The reports say: 


The session adjourned in a tumult, 
the opposition calling the Irish “trait- 
ors” and “dynamitards,” and the sup- 
porters of the Government retaliat- 
ing in kind. It was with difficulty 
that some of the members were re- 
strained from engaging in physical 
conflicts. A. S. B. 





THE SISTERHOOD OF WOMAN. 


The following address was given at 
the National Suffrage Convention by 
Mrs. Henry Wise Miller: 


if a thousand years from now I 
were writing the history of the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement in this coun- 
try I should say something like this: 
America was at that time under the 
dominion of two ideas,—borne by two 
currents,—often opposing. One, her 
respect for effectiveness, her love for 
practical achievement; not only as 
one of her foreign critics said: Her 
admiration for a “slick man,” but an 
honest desire, whenever a piece of 
work is to be done, to help to do it. 
The other,—and many people will not 
agree with me—is the enlarge- 
ment of the democratic idea. 

The woman’s suffrage movement is 
in complete harmony with both these 
tendencies. No one denies we have 
work enough to do, and I am glad 
of it, for I believe ideals without work 
are almost as pernicious as work 
without ideals. We have plenty of 
work to do, but it is not that, it is 
not the organization, and the growth 
of membership, and the spread of 
theories that makes me confident of 
success. It is the extraordinary spirit 
that animates the women who are 
working for woman's suffrage—the 
sense of comradeship and community 
among them, rich and poor, educated 
and illiterate, old and young, moth- 
ers and daughters. 

We have been taught to admire the 
eighteenth century because it did so 
much to dissolve class distinctions. 
It broke down some of the barriers, 
not between man and man, but be 
tween groups of men and groups of 
men. For within groups men have 
always had this spirit of comrade- 
ship. And oh, how they have valued 
it! They did not get it in domestic 
relations, however happy; or in 
friendships, however warm. They got 
it, or rather they found a field to ex- 
ercise it, in the impersonal activities 
of their lives—in their crusades and 
guilds and colleges and labor unions 
and clubs. 

But between women the barriers 
have been of a more serious type. 
They have been segregated not only 
class by class, but individual by in- 
dividual, and house by house. Now 
these barriers, too, are dissolving. 
Women, too, are finding an expression 
for their sense of comradeship, for 
their impersonal loyalty to their own 
sex; they are waking up to the fact 
that a sense of equality is more thrill- 
ing to those who have the right stuff 
in them, than any sense of superior- 
ity could ever have been. 

A spirit like this promises  suc- 
cess, but it promises immediate suc- 
cess, it seems to me, because it is in 
harmony with cur own times, our own 
people, and our own form of govern- 
ment. 





RULES FOR OPEN-AIR MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald of Boston 
said at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion: 

In organizing open-air meetings, we 
must remember that there is a dis- 
tinct difference between them and any 
indoor meeting. The audience of an 
indoor meeting is made up of per- 
sons who are definitely interested 
either for or against a question. The 
whole object of outdoor meetings is to 
catch the attention of the indifferent 
and uninformed person, and, above 
all, to catch every sort of person. 
Therefore it is important to have 
speakers whose personality will inter- 
est from the start, and it is essential 
that the speaking shall move with 
spirit and rapidity, and that very prac- 
tical, definite, simple points of argu- 
ment shall be made. 

The speakers must possess. the 
dogged determination of “making 
good” under any circumstances, and a 
power of adjustment to unexpected 
conditions and the demands of the 
crowd. 

It is essential to have voices of good 
carrying power, as no audience can 
be held when they have to make a dis- 
tinct effort to hear, or when they lose 
part of the speaking. And, above all, 
the speakers must be good-humored 
and quick to feel the spirit of the 
crowd. It is very important to be 


clearly heard and seen, and so it is 
quite essential to stand up on some- 
thing—a box, chair, stool, or anything 








that can be found; and it is also de- 
irable to carry a flag, or something 
that will catch people’s attention at a 
distance, and that will also inform 
them as to the nature of the meeting. 

We found that after we had held a 
few meetings, and the newspapers had 
begun to speak of our Votes for Wo- 
men banner, it became known, and 
was promptly recognized even in 
towns - where we had never been be- 
fore. 

Speakers must remember that the 
whole argument is new to nine-tenths 
of the audience, and, therefore, in 
speaking should keep in mind the def- 
inite climax of every argument, and 
emphasize it especially; and where a 
speaker is devoting herself to one 
theme, she must come back to the ar- 
gument over and over, pointing the 
moral each time, in very simple, clear 
words. 


A CARD FROM MRS. AVERY AND 
; MRS, UPTON. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton on the closing 
day of the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion resigned the offices of First Vice- 
President and Treasurer, to which 
they had been re-elected the day be- 
fore. They have published the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“Realizing that suffragists have a 
right to question our action in resign- 
ing rather than in declining to stand 
for re-election, we make the following 
statement:— 

“At the time of the election we be- 
lieved that certain injustices, of 
which we were previously cognizant 
and which it was our official duty, as 
well as our private obligation, to cor- 
rect, had been discontinued. The 
knowledge that this injustice was be- 
ing continued came to us subsequent- 
ly. Having exhausted every means in 
our power to make the matter right, 
the only protest left to us was to re- 
sign our official positions, and thus 
cease seeming to countenance it. 
We appreciate the confidence’ ex- 
pressed by the convention in the over- 
whelming vote against accepting our 
resignations, but we know that it is 
only by being true to the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice in our individual lives 
that we can be true to the great cause 
we are serving. There are times 
when one cannot compromise: this 
was one of those times.” 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, who 
moved that their resignations be ac- 
cepted, writes: 

“I made my motion in good faith, 
not merely to facilitate parliamentary 
procedure. These two women are 
perhaps my closest friends, but I be- 
lieve they can better serve the cause 
ot woman suffrage at the present 
time outside the National Board than 
as members of it.” 


WYOMING WOMEN VOTE. 








During an interview accorded Mar- 
garet Downing of the Philadelphia 
Record staff, Mrs. Clark, wife of Sen- 
ator Clark of Wyoming, said: 


“IT am a woman who votes—who has 
voted on every issue ever since the 
right was conferred upon me—and, 
dissecting the question, I do not find 
that I have changed in my view or 
my strong determination that woman 
does her best work at home, and that 
I should remain there. 

“Voting is a normal affair with the 
women of Wyoming, and is accom- 
plished with the conscientiousness 
which marks the performance of every 
duty—going to church and all the rou- 
tine of life. 

“In discussing this question, nearly 
everyone treats the matter as some- 
thing entirely in the experimental 
stage, as though no community had 
yet been brave enough to give it a 
pracucal test. Wyoming was among 
the first Commonwealths of the world 
to give women all municipal rights. 
Only for half a century has the sub- 
ject been a live one, and in these 50 
years there has been more signal ad- 
vance in the educational, industrial 
and property rights of women than 
in all the ages previous. In Wyoming 
the strongest and most ardent advo- 
cates for women’s right to the ballot 
are the men, and this is a powerful 
argument in their favor. 

“One thing is that women who have 
the privilege of voting use it and men 
cannot always claim that they per- 
form their entire duty in this respect. 
I notice after every national election 
that certain States compile statistics 
about the number of male citizens 
who have shirked their obligation of 
going to the polls. In Wyoming the 
women vote. Many vote with their 
husbands, brothers, fathers or male 
kindred, but just as many have inde- 
pendent views and present them. But 
all vote. . P 

“I find that women have a benc- 
ficial and restraining influence on the 
personality of candidates. The good 
fellow whom men will elect rarely 
gets the indorsement of women voters. 
He must be something more than a 
companionable man or a clever poli- 
tician, and his personal habits, and 
especially his relations in his home, 
are scrutinized. If he has intemper- 
ate habits, if he does not come up to 
the usual requirements of being a good 
husband or father or son, he must 
give place for one who does.” 


A QUAKER ARGUMENT. 








Henry W. Wilbur, representing the 
Religious Society of Friends, said at 
the National Suffrage Convention:. 





The speaker counts it a privilege to 
be a member of a religious society 
which has accorded complete equality 
of privilege and service to women for 
two and one-half centuries. For four- 
fifths of that time, its business meet- 
ings were divided into two houses of 
equal power. The house of ladies was 
the complement of the “House of 
Lords,” in the affairs of the church, 
and the men could neither legislate nor 
execute until the women had their last 
word in the matter. Latterly the two 
houses sit and deliberate and decide 
as one body, amid a perfect equality 
regardless of sex. 


Foundations Still Firm. 


This has gone on peacefully in the 
society, and the foundations of social 
order have not been broken up. In 
fact, few better types of domestic life 
can be found than among the Quakers, 
and strong-minded women are the rule 
and not the exception among them. 
The prophets of evil, who expect to see 
the crash of matter and the wreck of 
worlds if equality is granted to women, 
are fearful without a cause. 

Government by Consent, 

This may or may not be a good rea- 
son for giving the suffrage to women. 
But there are others. There is an an- 
cient document among us, not yet quite 
obsolete. We still hold it, for purely 
home consumption, on dress-parade oc- 
casions, although we have not export- 
ed it to the islands of the sea. This 
document declares that governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Abraham Lin- 
coln said that no man was good 
enough to govern another man with- 
out that man’s consent. Few men 
have found themselves able success- 
fully to govern one woman without 
her consent, and I venture not one: of 
the few is here this evening. If so, he 
can have half of my time in which to 
tell how he did it. What man individ- 
ually has failed to do, men collectively 
in government cannot satisfactorily 
do. Our whole contention now is that 
women be permitted to give their con- 
sent in government, and to give it 
where men give it, in the ark of the 
American citizen's covenant, the bal- 
lot box. 

As a matter of fact, if the average 
man really understood the nature of 
the ballot, he would make better use 
of it himself, and would not seriously 
object to women using it. 

“The Citizen’s Power of Attorney.” 

The ballot is simply the citizen’s 
power of attorney in government. It 
is the way he empowers his attorneys 
or servants to make laws in the Legis- 
lature, and execute them in the courts, 
because it is inconvenient or impossi- 
ble for him to do the job himself. A 
woman is governed just as severely 
and surely as a man. There is every 
reason in common sense, and in the 
genius of representative government, 
why she should deposit her power of 
attorney in government in the same 
way and at the same place a man does. 
It is not a heavy job, neither upon 
nervous energy nor brain power. If 
it was, not a few men would make a 
greater muss of it than they do. It 
is nothing like as heavy a burden as 
that carried by many women in mak- 
ing two ends meet in the family, with 
the price of soup bones rising every 
day. and with the remaining pittance 
the husband and father has left, after 
doing his worst to support a gin-mill. 

The Despair of Tyrants. 

The ballot is the freeman’s power of 
initiative and means of defense in the 
commonwealth. It is both persuader 
and weapon; it has been the despair of 
tyrants from Runnymede to Yorktown, 
and the hope of the lovers of the race 
in every time and clime since human 
progress began its weary way towards 
light and liberty. It will bless the un- 
crowned queens of the race, as it has 
blessed its uncrowned kings. With it 
woman will remain better than man, if 
she is now better. She will not be 
simply undeveloped man, but fully- 
developed woman, ‘co-operator with 
him at the cradle of their first-born, 


in the varied issues of life, and in the: 


civie struggle to prevent government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people from perishing from the earth. 





AMERICAN HEIRESSES, BEWARE! 





It would be advisable for American 
heiresses to study the laws of other 
nations regarding the rights of mar- 
ried women before putting themselves 
at the mercy of titled spendthrifts and 
foreign courts, says an exchange. A 
rich American girl seems to be help- 
less before a French court in litigation 
turning upon such rights, as in the 
case of Anna Gould, who must con- 
tinue to pay an annuity to the father 
and mother of Count Boni de Castel- 
lane, her divorced husband. The 
Princess Ruspoli, another American 
girl who married a titled foreigner, is 
learning some things decidedly not to 
her advantage. She arrived in New 
York last week with her brother, 
Thomas. Berry of Oakhill, Georgia. 
Eight years ago she married Prince 
Enrico Ruspoli, who died in his castle 
of Nemi, in Italy, last December. The 
Ruspoli family is one of the oldest in 
Italy. When his American wife mar- 
ried Prince Ruspoli she was possessed 
of a large fortune. She made him a 
liberal allowance which he expended 
so lavishly as to arouse her displeas- 
ure. They had no children. Under 
the Italian law, unless he left a will 
bequeathing everything to her, his 
castle, which she bought, and his prop- 
erty; much of which she gave him, will 
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‘widow will have only one-third of her 
possessions. That he left such a will 
does not at present appear. . 





TROUBLES OF A SUFFRAGE 
EDITO 





An interesting account of an edi- 
tor’s difficulties is given in “The 
Common Cause,” the organ of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies in England (the non-mili- 
tants). The paper has just attained 
its first birthday. The editor writes: 

“We would like the paper to meet 
the needs and wishes of many sorts 
of people. There is the old, con- 
vinced suffragist, who is sick and 
tired of arguments and who wants 
to have news, and to be kept abreast 
of the movement. There is the new 
convert, who is hungering for fresh 
reasons wherewith she may defeat 
the enemy. There is the educated 
man or woman who wants special ar- 
ticles, and there is the illiterate, for 
whom we would like to cater. There 
is the secretary of the small local 
society who wants the names of the 
local people and their speeches re- 
corded, and there is the large body 
of the frivolous or the tired, who 
want something readable. In order 
to meet these and other requirements 
there is only one way: to enlarge the 
paper. Since it was started we have 
added a picture and four pages. We 
would very much like to add four 
more pages and any amount of pic- 
tures, but this cannot be done yet.” 

Verily, the difficulties encountered 
by the editors of suffrage papers are 
much alike, on both sides of the 
Atlantic! 





CANADIAN NOTES. 





Bishop Casey, according to the Saint 
John (N. B.) Globe, addressed a large 
congregation at the 9 o’clock mass in 
the Cathedral two days before the 
municipal election, expressing his 
great regret to learn that nearly half 
the taxpayers had neglected to pay 
their taxes and would, therefore, be 
deprived of their right to vote. He 
urged every voter, woman as well as 
man, to cast a ballot for honest can- 
didates for the Common Council. In 
New Brunswick, as throughout most 
British America, single women and 
widows who pay taxes can vote at 
municipal elections. In the great up- 
rising for civic righteousness which 
lately swept graft and corruption out 
of Montreal, the clergy, Protestant and 
Catholic, united in urging the women 
to vote for the reform candidates, with- 
out regard to race or religion, and 
about 10,000 women cast their ballots. 





OLD ARMY NURSE DEAD. 





Miss Nancy Pendergast, the oldest 
member of the Army Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, who on June 1 would have cele- 
brated her 91st birthday, died recent- 
ly in Somerville, Mass. From 1862 to 
1865 she served as a nurse in the 
Union army at Columbia Hospital, 
Point Lookout, and Annapolis. After- 
ward from 1869 to 1875 she was house- 
keeper for Dr. Charles Walker, at 
one time president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In November, 1862, while liv- 
ing in Charleston, she volunteered to 
serve as a nurse and was sent to 
Washington, whence she was as- 
signed to the Columbia Hospital. 
Later at Annapolis she had her hard- 
est task. After the battles of Fred- 
ericksburg and Gettysburg she was 
both surgeon and nurse. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Mrs. T. G. Winter, president of the 
Minneapolis Woman’s Club, contrid- 
utes to “The Survey” an amusing and 
instructive parable, called “The Book 
of Gopher.” There is not a _ word 
about woman suffrage in it, yet noth- 
ing could be better calculated to show 
the need of women’s co-operation in 
city government, or to make women 
wish for the municipal vote. The 
Queen of Sheba goes to visit the King 
of the Land of Gopher, and when he 
leads her about to show her the wealth 
and prosperity of his great city, she 
makes suggestions to him. It is rich. 
The tale ought to be read aloud in 


10 cents in stamps to the publishers of 
“The Survey,’ 105 East 22d street, 
New York City, for the issue of April 
23, and read it. 

Mrs. Gilbert McClurg is regent gen- 
eral of the Colorado Cliff-Dwellers’ As- 
sociation, the object of which is to 
conserve the relics and perpetuate the 
memory of this interesting race. 
There are branches of the association 
in different parts of the country, and 
the one in New York City is particu- 
larly active. Mrs. McClurg has a fine 
collection of pottery, Navajo blankets 
and other things connected with the 
Pueblos, which she uses in lecturing 
on the subject. Mrs. McClurg has also 
taken a great interest in the question 
of irrigation of the West and the pre- 
servation of water courses. She says 
that the vote of the “bad women” in 
Denver is only a drop in the bucket 





compared to that of the good women. 


every Political Equality Club. Send, 





Miss E. L. Todd, the first woman in- | Mrs. Alice L. Park of California 


ventor of an aeroplane, spoke hope- 
fully at a luncheon in New York the 
other day of woman suffrage. 


Miss Ada M. Hartman of Juniata 
county, Pa., is holding the office of 
prothnotary, as successor to her father, 
lately deceased. A number of coun- 
ties in the State have had women for 
superintendent of public schools, but 
this is the first time a woman has held 
a civil office of this character. 


Miss Sadie American, president of 
the New York Council of Jewish Wo- 
men, addressed the Jewish Interna- 
tional Conference recently held in 
London. She explained the work of 
the Council toward checking the white 
slave traffic in this country. The 
Council has agents in 250 cities, she 
said, who have the name of every 
Jewish girl entering the United States. 
They visit the girls and try to give 
whatever assistance is necessary for 
their well-being and protection. Over 
6000 girls between the ages of 12 and 
15 were visited last year, 3200 of these 
receiving assistance, and work being 
found for 500. Miss American intends 
to visit the principal ports of Europe 
to investigate the arrangements made 
to help emigrant girls. 

Grace Miller White, author of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” one of the 
“best sellers’ of the year, was left a 
widow at 23 with four children, one 
of them blind. She has educated 
them all, her eldest boy being now a 
post-graduate student at Heidelberg, 
entirely by the labor of her pen. Mrs. 
White is an avowed suffragist. 


Miss Elout van Soeterwoude, direct- 
ress, and Miss J. Quarles van Ufford, 
secretary, of Deaconess House, a hos- 
pital and home at The Hague, Holland, 
of which the Queen Dowager is the 
patroness, arrived at the New York 
port recently, to inspect hospitals in 
the eastern part of the United States, 
particularly in New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, in order to gather 
ideas for new structures that are to 
be added to Deaconess House. 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
at the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Cin- 
cinnati, next month, are public health 
and morals, education, domestic 
science, hygiene, literature, music, art, 
peace, and a sane and safe Fourth of 
July. Gifford Pinchot and Representa- 
tive J. E. Ransdell of Louisiana will 
discuss “Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources.” Suffrage, restricted suffrage, 
and anti-suffrage will be presented by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, New York; 
Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenberg of Phil- 
adelphia, and Miss Alice Hill Chitten- 
den of Brooklyn. “Child Labor and 
Factory Problems” will be presented 
by John Mitchell and C. H. Carpenter 
of Hamilton, O. On the civics program 
the speakers will include Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley of Washington, Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer of Cornell University, 
the Rev. Dana W. Bartlett of Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Dr. Alvin Davidson, Lafay- 
ette College, Pennsylvania, and Dy. 
Mary F. Rausch of the State Agricul- 
tural College of Colorado. 

Miss Emma Latimer Fall, A.B., 
LL.B., whose mother is a lawyer, and 
her father, also a lawyer, is now mavor 
of Malden, is prepared to give a lec- 
ture on “Everyday Law for Women.” 
Surely no subject is more necessary 
for women to know about for their 
own protection, if nothing more. Miss 
Fall studied in Paris, was graduated 
at Boston University, and is a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar. Her address 
Malden, Mass. 

Miss Ruth Kempel, 18 years old, is 
managing the campaign of her father, 


is 265 Pleasant street, 


Representative Kempel, of Akron, 
for the Democratic nomination for 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. She is 


employed at the Capitol during the 
session of the Legislature as a steneg- 
rapher at $5 a day, and in addition to 
her reg.'ar duties has charge of all 
her father’s mail. When a political 
leader from a remote section of the 
State writes for enlightenment on her 
father’s candidacy, or some instruc- 
tions, Miss Kempel answers’ him. 
Sometimes she consults her father, but 
often this is unnecessary, as she is 
thoroughly familiar with his situation. 

Warfare against white slave traffic 
has been declared by the B'nai B'rith 
Order, embracing the seventh district 
of Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida and Alabama, and $5,000 was ap- 
propriated to begin the fight against 
the illegal business by the grand lodge 
in session at Mobile last week. The 
vote was unanimous. 





recommends married women to tell the 
census-taker that their occupation is 
that of “unpaid housekeepers.” 

How could the Census Bureau de- 
scribe housewives as having no occu- 
pation when the House of Representa- 
tives has just ordered the printing of 
a million more copies of the Govern- 
ment Cook-book to answer the imme- 
diate demand for it?—Congregational- 
ist. 

Miss Bula Benton Edmonson, a 
representative of the Cherokee Nation, 
is attending the Curry School of Ex- 
pression in Boston. Until recently she 
was principal of the public schools¢? 
Talequah, Oklahoma. She is preparing 
to take a more prominent part in the 
education of her own people. On a 
recent evening she gave a recital illus- 
trating Cherokee history, folk-lore, 
songs and dances, which intensely in- 
terested her audience. With her abil- 
ity and enthusiasm, this charming 
young woman bids fair to succeed in 
her chosen work. 

Mrs. Frederick H. Green, 2703 War- 
ren avenue, Chicago, a former State 
factory inspector under Governors 
Tanner, Yates and Deneen, wishes 
she could be an alderman. She ex- 
pressed this wish while discussing the 
recent action of the city council in 
passing an ordinance regulating the 
length of women’s hatpins. “If I 
were alderman from the Thirteenth 
ward,” she declared, “or if I were at 
the head of the street organization 
with the same powers that are vested 
in the present incumbents, I would 
give more time to the matter of im- 
provements and cleaning alleys and 
less to the length of women’s hatpins, 
petticoats and matinees. We have, 
year after year, the same candidates, 
the same promises, the same cigars, 
and, after election, the same disre- 
gard of pledges. We invariably fall 
back into the same old rut. What we 
need are real men who will regulate 
the affairs of their wards and leave 
the matter of women’s clothing to the 
women. If I could in any way become 
the alderman of the Thirteenth ward, 
I would take hold of matters in a way 
that would startle some of these 
‘woman-regulating’ councilmen.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mississippi. 





The annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Woman Suffrage Association 
was held at Greenville, April 28 and 
29. 

Thursday, April 28—Reports of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Harmon Thompson, 
Jackson, and corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. J. M. Lee, Greenville; also Report 
of institutional work was read, Mrs. 
Madge Quin Fugler, McComb City, and 
of press work, State superintendent, 
Mrs. Lily Wilkinson Thompson, Jack- 
son. Miss Ray Costello of London, 
Eng., spoke on the English Suffrage 
Movement. Civic Improvement in a 
Colorado Town was described by a for- 
mer resident, and Hon. E. N. Thomas, 
of Greenville, spoke. Invocation, Rev. 
Philip Davidson, of Greenville. Ad- 
dress—Suffragists and Suffragettes, 
Miss Ray Costello. Mr. A. Aron and 
Mrs. William A. Haycraft contributed 
solos. 

Dr. Anna Shaw gave an address on 
“Why Women Need the Ballot.” 

Friday, April 29~Mrs. Dell Kelso 
Mohlenhoff, Shaw, spoke on the Anti- 
tuberculosis Campaign, and Dr. H. L. 
Sutherland of Rosedale, Miss., on 
Health Conditions in the Delta and 
Danger from Tuberculosis. 

The whole brilliant affair 
with a reception to Dr. Anna Shaw 
and Miss Costello at Cowan Hotel 


closed 





New York. 





Mr. Frederic Toombs, who _ intro- 
duced the Woman Suffrage Bill in the 
Assembly of the New York State Leg- 
islature, moved today to discharge the 
Judiciary Committee, who on a vote 
of 7—6 refused to recommend the bill 
to the House. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed. Messrs. Chandler, Toombs, 
Oliver, Corad, O'Connor, and others, 
speaking in favor of the measure. A 
vote on discharging the committee 
was then taken, 46 voting in favor and 
87 against the measure. Many men 
who favor woman suffrage would not 
vote to discharge the committee, as it 
is considered discourteous. This is the 
first time since 1895 that woman suf- 
frage has been discussed on the floor 
of the Legislature, and even Mr. Phil- 
lips, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, said no other measure brought 
before them had received such serious 
consideration. 

Carolyn Crossett. 


Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Sunday, 9a.m.to4 p.m. 
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ABUSING THE BABY. 





By McLandburgh Wilson. 





The baby wept with bitter tears 
That pierced my heart to see, 
And loud it cried, until I asked, 
“What might the matter be?” 
It stopped its wail to answer me, 

“My ma has gone to Albany.” 


“Oh, wicked woman,” I replied, 
“Away from you to flee, 
Deserting you in helplessness 
To make a suffrage plea! 
The Babe and Home are Heaven's key, 
And not the halls of Albany.” 


At this the child but louder bawled, 
Then woeful answered she: 

“My ma’s an anti-suffragist, 
I like her gall, b’gee! 

It is to keep the vote from me 

That ma has gone to Albany!” 





MAX EASTMAN ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE, 





Max Eastman of New York, secre- 
tary of the Men's’ League _ for 
Woman Suffrage, spoke at the Wash- 


ington Convention on “Democracy 
and Women.” He said: 
The one fundamental and _ peren- 


nial business of the politicians of 
this country is to carry out the ex- 
periment of democratic government. 
We forget that, because we were not 
alive at the time when the daring 
plans of that experiment were laid, 
we ought to remind ourselves of it 
every morning. The greatest hypo- 
thesis in the history of moral and 
political science was set up in this 
laboratory, and our business is to try 
out the experiment until the 
breath of hope is gone out of us. 
The Democratic Hypothesis. 
The democratic hypothesis is that 
a state is good, not when it conforms 
to some abstract eternal ideal of 
what a state ought to be, as the 
Greeks thought, but when it conforms 
to the interests of particular concrete 
individuals, namely its citizens, all of 
them that are in mental and moral 
health; and that the way to find out 
their interests is not to sit on a 
throne or a bench and think about it, 
but go and ask them. 
Ask the People Themselves. 
Now, to discriminate against an ap- 
proximate half of the citizens—just 
because they have, as we say, such 
different interests from the rest—is to 
betray our hypothesis and destroy our 
experiment at its crucial point. For 
the whole point of it was that we 
would give up asking a supposedly 
expert class of citizens what it was 
right for the state to do, and get 
down and ask the citizens themselves, 
expert or not, what they were inter- 
ested in having it do. 
One Woman in Five a Wage Earner. 
One woman in every five in the 
United States is out in the competi- 
tive world trying to earn her living, 
and most of them have no choice as 
tc whether they will get out there 
or not, and many of them are working 
in conditions corruptive of health 
and motherhood. Therefore, a vital 
problem for the future of our race is, 
how to render the conditions of in- 
dustry compatible with the physical 
and moral welfare of women, and the 
first step dictated by our system of 
government, in solution of that prob- 
lem, is to give to those women them- 
selves the defence and assistance of 
political recognition. 
Gunpowder or Votes. 


Like the workingmen, they have 
got to improve their lot through or- 
ganization and organized demand, 
and everybody knows that the funda- 
mental guarantee of the effectiveness 
of an organization of poor people is 
either gunpowder or political stand- 
ing. The ideals of our government, 
and the pressure of this new con- 
crete problem of women in industry, 
alike dictate to us the duty of giving 
to the female sex political standing. 

Will Develop Women. 


But, barring this question of democ- 
racy, I don’t think that the political 
arguments for woman’s suffrage are 
the main ones. The great thing to 
my mind is not that women will im- 
prove politics, but that politics will 
develop women. The political act, 
the nature it demands and the recog- 
nition it attracts, will alter the char- 
acter and status of women in society, 
tc the benefit of themselves, and of 
their husbands, and of their children, 
and of their homes. Upon this 
ground we can stand and declare that 
it is of high and immediate import- 
ance to all humanity not only that we 
give those women the vote who want 
it, but that we rouse those women 
who do not know enough to want it 
to a better appreciation of the great 
age in which they have the good for- 
tune to live. 

Emancipation a Fact. 


Whatever else we may say for the 
industrial era, we can say this, that 
it has made possible and actual the 
physical, social, moral and intellec- 
tual emancipation of women. The 
simplification of home life through in- 
vention and manufacture, the growth 
of large cities, the boom of educa- 
tion, and above all the division of 
labor, have given her a place in the 
active world. 

The Great Feature of the Age. 

It is often enough repeated that 
one woman in every five in the Unit- 
ed States is engaged in what the cen- 
sus calls “gainful employment.” But, 


last | 


aside from the evils incidental to it, 
an extraordinary significance is 
rarely appreciated. It comes over 
you upon historic reflection, I think, 
that it is by all odds the feature of 
these ages. And to a universal his- 
torian I believe it will appear to have 
been not only the most tremendous 
but the most excellent achievement of 
ours. And no act at the present time 
can so hasten and clarify this step in 
the history of life as to give it a 
political expression and guarantee. 
The ballot will arouse and educate 
women, and therefore it is a domi- 
nant necessity of advancing civiliza- 
tion that they have it. 


The Purpose of Life. 


It ought not to be necessary to pre- 
sent ulterior reasons for this educa- 
tion or development of women, be- 
cause a developed personality is a 
good which justifies itself. The pur- 
pose of life is, that it be greatly 
lived, and it can be greatly lived only 
by great characters. Yet it can be 
shown, if the temper of the times de- 
mand it, for what secondary purposes 
we need women of great spirit. 


Subdued to Magnanimity. 


One of these purposes is the culti- 
vation of a certain amount of gentle- 
ness and good sense in their hus- 
bands. However it may affect the 
woman, I know that it is not good 
for a man to regard himself as the 
constant purveyor of privilege to a 
supposedly inferior being. What he 
needs is to be subdued—not subdued 
to helpless non-resistance, as he so 
often is, by a woman who wields her 
privilege with thunder, but subdued 
to magnanimity by a woman who 
naturally expects that she shall be 
treated as an equal. 


“A Blow at the Family.” 


The other day I had a letter from 
a man who said he wouldn't join my 
society because he feared I was 
“striking a blow at the family, which 
is the cornerstone of society.” Well, 
I am not much of an authority on 
matrimony, but that sort of language 
sounds to me like an hysterical out- 
cry from a person whose family is 
already tottering. It is at least cer- 
tain that a great many of these cor- 
nerstones of society are tottering. 
And why are they tottering? Because 
there dwell in them triviality and 
vacuity, which prepare the way 
of the devil. Who can think that in- 
tellectual divergence, disagreement 
upon a great public question, would 
disrupt a family worth holding to- 
gether? On the contrary, nothing 
save a community of great interests 
—whether in agreement or disagree- 
ment—can revive a fading romance. 


High and Equal Comradeship. 


A high and equal comradeship is 
the one thing, as I see it, that can 
save those families which are the tot- 
tering cornerstones of society. And 
we can have that only when men and 
women are both grown up. 


Wise Mothers Needed. 


A greater service of the developed 
woman to the state, however, will be 
her service in motherhood. For the 
state is in extreme need of mothers 
who are adorned with the wisdom 
of experience. 

Who Shall Arm the Young? 

To hear the sacredness of mother- 
hood advanced as a reason why wo 
men should not become public-spirit- 
ed and effectual, you would think this 
nation had no greater hope than to 
rear in innocence a_ generation of 
grown-up babies. Keep your mothers 
in a state of invalid remoteness from 
life, and who shall arm the young 
with intelligent virtue? To educate 
a child is to lead him out into the 
world of his experience. It is not to 
bring him in virgin innocence to the 
front door and say, “Now run on and 
be a good child!’ A million lives 
wrecked at the very off-go can bear 
witness to the failure of this method. 
The best thing that you could add to 
the mothers of sons is a little of the 
rough sagacity and humor of public 
affairs. 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. 
TAFT. 





The day after President Taft ad- 
dressed the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, the Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported the following: 


“Whereas, the President of the 
United States in welcoming the forty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has taken the historic posi- 
tion of being the first incumbent of 
his office to recognize officially our de- 
termination to secure a complete dem- 
ocracy, thereby testifying his convic- 
tion as to its power and growth; and, 

“Whereas, his seriousness, honesty 
and friendliness converted what might 
have been an empty form into an offi- 
cial courtesy, historic alike for him 
and for us; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we convey to Presi- 
dent William H. Taft the thanks and 
appreciation of this convention for his 
welcome, assuring him at the same 
time that the patriotism and public 
spirit of the women of America intend 
to make themselves felt in the Gov- 
ernment of which he is the honored 
head, and that at no distant date.” 

This resolution was adopted. The 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw asked the conven- 
tion to authorize the sending of a let- 
ter with the resolutions, expressing re- 


gret that anybody had hissed. This 





was voted unanimously by the dele- 


gates. One woman voted no, but it 
was found that she was not a member 
of the Association, 

The letter to the President was 
signed by Frances Squire Potter, cor- 
responding secretary, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“The inclosed resolution, introduced 
by the National Committee on Conven- 
tion Resolutions, was passed unani- 
mously by the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association today at the 
opening of its morning session. 

“I am instructed by the unanimous 
vote of the official board and of the 
delegates now assembled to send to 
you with the convention resolution this 
official communication. 

“The official board and delegates 
were but a small part of the very large 
gathering to hear your greeting last 
evening, but as the national represen- 
tatives of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association these delegates feel 
great sorrow that any one _ present, 
either member of our organization or 
outsider, should have interrupted your 
address by an expression of personal 
feeling, and they herewith disclaim 
responsibility for such interruption 
and ask your acceptance of this ex- 
pression of regret in the spirit in 
which it is given.” 

President Taft sent the following let- 
ter in reply: 

“My dear Mrs. Potter:— 

“IT beg to acknowledge your favor 
of April 13. I unite with you in re- 
gretting the incident occurring during 
my address to which your letter ‘re- 
fers. I regret it, not because of any 
personal feeling, for I have none on 
the subject at all, but only because 
much more significance has been given 
to it than it deserves, and because it 
may be used in an unfair way to em- 
barrass the leaders of your movement. 

“I thank the Association for the 
kindly tone of the resolutions, submit- 
ted, and hope that the feature of Thurs- 
day night’s meeting, which you de- 
scribe as one giving your Association 
much sorrow, may soon be entirely 
forgotten.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Illinois Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated. 


The Massachusetts Congress. of 
Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations was organized at Worcester 
last week. Mrs. Alice D. Merriman 
of Haverhill is president. 


The late Judge Brewer’s belief in 
woman suffrage was not unduly blaz- 
oned to the world. Thus far he was 
not exceptional among prominent men. 
—Boston Herald. 


There will be an election this month 
at Edgemont, a suburb of East St. 
Louis, Mo., for a president and four 
members of the school board. For the 
first time women will vote. Out of 
200 voters registered 46 are women. 


Mrs. Charles D. Mclver of Greens- 


boro, N. C., is field secretary of the 
Woman's Association for the Better- 
ment of Public School Houses, of 


which Mrs. W. R. Hollowell is presi- 
dent. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser’s connec- 
tion with the National Headquarters 
will cease May 3. She will spend the 
summer at her home in Girard, Ohio, 
and expects to resume suffrage work 
of some kind in the fall. 

Miss Lena V. Newman, a _ well- 
known teacher and suffragist, is edi- 
tor of The Wisconsin Citizen, pub- 
lished monthly at Brodhead, by the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


The latest benefaction of Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw is the purchase of 
land at Stanwood’s Point, West 


Gloucester, Mass., upon which to erect 
“Camp Agassiz,” the new vacation 
house for recreation and recuperation 
for those who live in the crowded sec- 
tions of Boston. 


One hundred thousand dollars for 
charity has been willed to Mrs. Thom- 
as F. Walsh, widow of the multi-mil- 
lionaire mine owner. It is to be dis- 
tributed “among such persons and in 
such amounts as she knows to be my 
wish in reference thereto.” Mrs. 
Walsh is to be accountable to no court 
or person in regard to the distribution. 


Mayor Shank of Indianapolis has 
announced that he is going to appoint 
some women on the police force. 
There is no doubt that they can do 
good work, especially in looking after 
women and children. On one large 
“recreation pier,” used as a play- 
ground, in another city, a_ police- 
man was in charge several years 
ago. She is called by the children 
“the lady cop,” and has proved both 
efficient and popular. 

The New England Arbitration and 
Peace Congress will be held in Hart- 
ford and New Britain, Conn., May 8, 
9, 10 and 11—part of the meetings in 
one place and part in the other. There 
will be an attractive program, with 
distinguished speakers. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead and Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews are the only women on the list. 
The former will speak on “How Wo- 
men Must Defend the Republic,” the 
latter on “The Power of Women to 
Promote Peace through the Schools.” 


From a citizen constitutionally de- 
nied the right to vote, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of schools, 
there came a lesson in civic duty 
which might well be emulated by em- 
ployers of labor and others having 





charge of workers. Mrs. Young made 


the rounds of her office inquiring of 
the men employees whether they had 
voted. She refuses to say how many 
delinquent electors she found, but it 
is safe to say that none of those under 
her charge neglected to cast his vote 
during the day.—Chicago Tribune. 


Alice Duer Miller (Mrs. Henry Wise 
Miller) whose address at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention appears in 
another column, is a graduate of Bar- 
nard College, and the author of three 
novels, “The Modern Obstacle,” “Cal- 
deron’s Prisoner” and “Less Than 
Kin.” Her fourth novel is to appear 
in the fall. Mrs. Miller is treasurer 
of Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s Equal 
Franchise Society, and Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the College Equal Suffrage League of 
New York. 


Over in England, Eliza Calvert 
Hall’s book, “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
is attracting the favorable attention 
of the suffragettes because of its first 
chapter, entitled “Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence.” In America, it is being used by 
a popular dramatic entertainer as the 
basis of a monologue, and is proving 
one of the most entertaining sketches 
he has ever offered. Although pub- 
lished only this autumn in London, 
“Aunt Jane” is now in its fourth edi- 
tion there, while in this country it has 
just been sent to press for the seven- 
teenth time. Some critics think her 
new book, “The Land of Long Ago,” 
now in its third edition, even more 
fascinating than its predecessor. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York 
City are planning to publish early in 
April a new novel, entitled “A Mar- 
riage Under the Terror,” by “Delta.” 
To this novel has been awarded the 
first prize in the Melrose Novel Com- 
petition, a competition that was not 
restricted to first stories. The dis- 
tinguished literary reputation of the 
three judges, Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 
Miss Mary Cholmondeley, and Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture, was a guaranty 
alike to the contestants and to the 
public that the story selected as the 
winner would without question be 
fully entitled to that distinction. 

Miss Susan B. Durfee conducts one 
of the most original Sunday schools in 
America. She is a graduate of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, and is 
just now doing her work in San Fran- 
cisco. On Sunday at 12.30 the little 
ones file into her room and form a cir- 
cle, each sitting in his little chair very 
demurely. Soon the organ begins to 
play, and Miss Durfee's voice leads the 
singing of some air familiar to the 
babies. They join in and all restraint 
is laid aside, and the little ones are 
listening to the story of the Good 
Shepherd. The children are made to 
comprehend each step in the story by 
means of pictures representing the 
subject. Miss Durfee’s methods can- 
not be written, but she will give her 
ideas to aS many summer schools as 
she can reach. 

Delegates returning from the con- 
vention of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation report the greatest enthusiasm 
on the part of the members, and fore- 
tell promise of even more active work 
in all the States for the coming year. 
The audiences at all the meetings were 
too large for the capacity of the meet- 
ing hall, and at the Sunday night pub- 
lic gathering hundreds had to be 
turned away. Without exception, State 
delegations reported that the work of 
the next year would consist of active 
effort along political lines, organization 
of woman suffrage parties, with mem- 
bership comprising men and women. 
Delegations are to visit State Repre- 
sentatives, and before the elections 
take place interview candidates and 
voters in regard to their suffrage opin- 
ions; be on duty at polling places, and 
conduct open-air meetings throughout 
the summer and during local cam- 
paigns.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The opponents of equal rights for 
women are doing propaganda work for 
suffrage in places that suffrage speak- 
ers could not reach. They make con- 
verts to our side by the very extrava- 
gance of their arguments. Mrs. Mar- 
tha Moore Avery addressed the Catho- 
lic Women’s Union of Boston the other 
night on anarchism and socialism. She 
went out of her way to denounce, as 
destroyers of the home, woman suf- 
frage, trade unionism, and especially 
the Interborough Association of Wo- 
men Teachers in New York, because 
they are trying to get equal pay for 
equal work. Mrs. Avery regards this 
as undermining the headship of the 
man. At the close of her address 
there was an indignation meeting. 
Miss Margaret Foley, secretary of a 
trade union; Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, 
a lawyer, with a Catholic teacher, a 
Catholic woman physician and others 
gathered around Monsignor Splaine, 
who had presided, and protested with 
energy. ° 





WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 








‘JUS SUFFRAGI 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman's Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that ease 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD AND LODCINC 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 1> 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgical depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital for women. 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
seople or invalids. Pleasant situation. House 
has sun parlor and open piazza. Easy access to- 
Washington Street and Fgleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





t. THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by CHARLOTTE. 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Charlton St., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. 





EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 





Experienced, New England, Work- 
ing housekeeper of middle age wishes. 
to take position with father and adult 
scns.—Adult sons preferred. If young- 
er, not less than seven years old—or 
business woman. Careful attention to 
the details of home-making. Refer- 
ences. B. W., 47 Tyler St., Lowell, 
Mass. 





A young Armenian, 17 years old— 
four months in this country—wants a 
place where he can learn to speak good 
English. Has worked in store and at 
the Brighton Homeopathic Hospital. 
Is intelligent and obliging. Address. 
James J. Gregory, 147 South Hunting- 
ton avenue, City. 





HUMOROUS. 








Dorothy came running into the room 
where her mother was reading. 

“O mamma!” she cried excitedly, 
“come and look at my kitten. She’s 
walking all around the room with her 
stem sticking straight up into the 
air!’,—The Delineator. 





“Tli work no more for that man 
Dolan.” 

“And why?” 

“Sure, ’tis on account av a remark 
he made.” 

“An’ phwat was that?” 

“Says he, ‘Casey,’ says he, ‘ye’re dis- 
charged.’ ”’—The Sketch. 





Tommy went fishing without his. 
mother’s permission. The next morn- 
ing one of his chums met him and 
asked: 

“Did you catch anything yesterday, 
Tommy?” 

“Not till I got home,” was the rather 
sad response. 





In the early days of Methodism in 
Scotland a certain congregation con- 
taining but one rich man desired to 
build a new chapel. A church meet- 
ing was held. The rich old Scotchman 
rose and said, “Brethren, we dinna 
need a new chapel: (I'll give five 
pounds for repairs.” Just then a bit 
of plaster falling from the ceiling hit 
him on the head. Looking up and see- 
ing how bad it was, he said: “Breth- 
ren, it’s worse than I thought. I'll 
make it fifty pun.” “O Lord!” ex- 
claimed a devoted brother on a back 
seat, “hit ’im again!” 





The Bishop of Rochester consulted 
Sir Frederick Trevers, a noted sur- 
geon, in regard to his health. Sir 
Frederick said: “Your lordship must 
go to Algiers or some winter resort on 
the Riviera.” 

“Impossible,” replied the Bishop. “I 
have too much work to get through.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you must 
make your choice. It is either Algiers 
or heaven.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the Bishop 
with a sigh: “then I suppose it must 
be Algiers.” 





MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop = 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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